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A PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Professor Greenough White has written a very interest- 
ing book. Precisely why he has called it a " Philosophy 
of English Literature" 1 I do not know. The title certainly 
will arouse a curious interest, for one will naturally be puz- 
zled to conceive how any philosophy of English literature is 
to be elaborated for such a period as forms the subject of 
this volume. Yet I fear that those who, like myself, have a 
somewhat hazy conception of the functions of a literary 
philosopher as distinct from those of a literary historian or 
critic will not find that conception grow clearer from read- 
ing Mr. White's suggestive little book, though the careful 
study of it may be rewarded with both pleasure and profit. 
But the search for truth is often as fascinating as its dis- 
covery and as there may possibly be some readers as much 
in the dark as myself, people who have learned by more or 
less trying experience that the fruits of philosophy are not 
for them, I shall take courage and as Dante says : 

Ma per trattar del ben ch'i' vi trovai 
Diro dell' altre cose ch' io v'ho scorte. 

Divine philosophy may be charming though the " dull 
fools" who find it harsh and crabbed are certainly in 
numerous if not good company, but the philosophy of litera- 
ture, and especially of mediaeval literature, what is it? 
Books have rarely been a complete and adequate expres- 
sion of any individual mind, much less of any people or 
of any age, though in our own day literature has approxi- 
mated more nearly to this ideal than at any time since the 
renaissance. But in a large part of the period of which 
Mr. White treats the great mass of English writing is didac- 
tic or imitative and much of it is no more literature in any 
strict sense than the Book of Homilies or Bohn's transla- 

1 Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature, by Greenough 
White, A.M., B.D. Part I. The Middle Ages. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 
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tions. There may possibly be a philosophy of nineteenth 
century literature, but surely there can be no philosophy of 
what Mr. White happily calls " a literature at second hand " 
that " cared chiefly about the reproduction of the thought of 
stronger minds," and this is true of nine-tenths of the wri- 
ting in English up to the time of Chaucer. Nevertheless a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and if Mr. 
White's rose is fragrant we need not quarrel with him about 
its name but should rather try to show what manner of rose 
it is and why it is an ornament to our literary garden. 

In a book of two hundred and sixty-six pages Mr. White 
has undertaken to show how English and European litera- 
tures illustrate and are related to the other arts and the 
general civilization of Europe from the time of Beowulf to 
the accession of Elizabeth, and his book is really a remark- 
able multiim in farvo, though to state its subject and its bulk 
is to imply its incompleteness. 

An introductory chapter deals with Anglo-Saxon, which 
in Mr. White's estimation, has some claims to be considered 
as an English language but none as an English literature. 
Now from the point of view of direct influence of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts on later writers he is doubtless correct, 
but one would have imagined that a literary philosopher 
might have discovered psychic connections between pro- 
ducts of the Anglo-Saxon imagination at every period of its 
history and in whatever language it sought its expression. 
For we cannot agree with Mr. White that what Englishmen 
write in Latin is not English literature. It is quite true 
that this sort of criticism is very difficult and dangerous, but 
still it is very fascinating, and is it not highly philosophic? 

Some of the details of this introductory chapter seem 
open to animadversion. That Csedmon did not write any part 
of the " Genesis " is at least probable, that he did not write 
what critics know as " Genesis B " or " Genesis C," is rea- 
sonably certain, and the former is not properly Anglo-Saxon 
at all, but an adaptation of a Saxon poem. Similarly it does not 
seem to me that Mr. White stresses sufficiently, though he 
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does allude to the fact that we have at least two if not four 
hands in Beowulf, and that the ethical inconsistencies arise 
from this, not from any inner psychic conflict. And for that 
very reason I should demur to the statement that this epic 
" takes rank among the mighty monuments of the world's lit- 
erature ". It is on the other hand a very clumsy monastic ef- 
fort to bowdlerize what in its original form was a work of 
vivid poetic imagination, but wholly without formal beauty. 

The rest of Mr. White's introductory chapter is taken 
up almost wholly with the religious poems which he con- 
nects with the names of Caedmon and Cynewulf, and with 
the homilists Elfric and Wulfstan. This is regrettable, for 
it almost veils the real literary activity of the age which 
finds it best expression in the Latin works and correspond- 
ence of Aldhelm, Bede, Boniface, and Alcuin, where al- 
most alone at this period there is evidence of literary ap- 
preciation and effort that is interesting and sometimes pa- 
thetic. It strikes me, too, that from the "philosophic" 
point of view the eighty-nine riddles of the Exeter book are 
worth a wilderness of scripture paraphrases like Casdmon's 
or summaries such as Elfric's, who by the way has been 
known for the past forty years to have died as Abbot of 
Eynesham, so that it was hardly worth while to deny so 
faintly that he was Archbishop of Canterbury. 

With his first chapter Mr. White seems to touch more 
familiar ground. But as there is no literature in English worth 
mentioning for the following century and more, he has very 
wisely chosen to speak rather of the revival of religion and 
religious orders which was the source of the romances of 
the " Grail," and, in a sense, of medijeval knighthood and its 
ideal King Arthur and his Round Table. Six pages, ad- 
mirable in themselves, describe the state of soul of " the world 
into which Geoffrey of Monmouth was born," the fortunes 
of whose work are followed through France and Germany, 
with a digression on the Nibelungenlied and the Cid, 
so that as Mr. White says himself with a little compunction 
" it may seem that we have travelled far and wide before 
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making a beginning " ; and true in the mam as all that he 
has said is, interesting and valuable as it would be in its 
place, we can hardly agree with him that as students of the 
"philosophy" of literature, "it will prove to have been well 
worth our while to do so ". I dwell on this because it is 
the chief fault of Mr. White's book, and it is a very rare 
fault. His mind seems so stored with illustrative material 
from every literature and every cognate art that he is con- 
stantly tempted to crowd his page with allusions which to 
those equipped like himself form the most suggestive part of 
the book but which will surely, for the most of his readers, hide 
the wood with the trees. Throughout, as here, Mr. White 
tries to give too much. At times it almost seems as if we had 
before us a fragment of Pico de la Mirandola's thesis, de 
omni re scibili; the author must choose a narrower subject 
or a more generous canvas. 

Mr. White gives me a puzzled envy when he says that 
" two or three hours a day for three or four days would 
make one master of the grammatical difficulties that stand 
in the way of one's enjoyment of Layamon." It has always 
seemed to me that only three or four years of solitary con- 
finement would weaken the gesthetic obstacles to my enjoy- 
ment of that " Brut," which is essentially an inadequate 
translation from Wace's French versification of Latin 
sources. We have then a digression on the mendicant 
orders, which we should welcome as a primrose path, 
if we did not instinctively feel that it was beguiling us to the 
" Ormulum " and the " Poema Morale." The plain truth 
is that there is no English literature in this period that any- 
one would read for its literary qualities, and so Mr. White, 
having shown us this stony prospect, kindlv takes us for a 
walk through the French, German, and Spanish gardens. 

With the "Owl and the Nightingale," the "Land of 
Cokaygne" and (I should have liked to add) "Dame 
Siriz," we come to greener pastures which we soon leave to 
discuss the progress of science, medicine, and law, after 
which we consider Pope Boniface VIII and his contem- 
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porary sovereigns and their relations to literature and art. 
This "sweeping glance at the manifold activity of the age" 
has occupied ten pages and is intended to prepare us to ap- 
preciate five pages on such books as " Handlynge Synne," 
the " Cursor Mundi," and various Mysteries, which having 
sampled them, I decline to read on any terms. So far as I 
know the only works of this time that are worth attention for 
their own sake are adaptations from foreign sources. " The 
Seven Sages " is oriental, " Havelok the Dane," and " King 
Horn," are French. The only interest that I can discover in 
" Guy of Warwick " and '• Bevis of Hampton " is the fact that 
they had any interest to mediaeval England, for a puhlic 
that could enjoy these romances is certainly a lusus natures 
worthy of sympathetic attention. Modern readers will, with 
Don Quixote's barber, put them in the fire. 

Perhaps this is Mr. White's best defense for his discur- 
siveness, that the one thing in England in these centuries 
that is least worth talking about is its literature. When the 
philosopher throws his books aside and tells us about medi- 
aeval English houses and churches, and food and shops and 
artizan life he is always instructive and interesting. If this 
is the " philosophy of literature " we welcome it gladly. 

With Chaucer and Langland and Mr. White's fourth 
chapter we have come to literature indeed, but we are kept 
waiting on the threshold to discuss the rise of sentiment 
in various continental literatures. Now of course it is 
necessary if we would understand Chaucer's anticipation of 
the renascent attitude toward nature and the senses that we 
should separate his French from his Italian period, but it 
seems to me that only those who know what Mr. Symonds 
has said are able to appreciate what Mr. White means. In 
other words he has given to the uninitiated reader either too 
much or too little. Might it not have been more helpful to 
most students to have dwelt more on what Chaucer did than 
on how he happened to do it? 

The succeeding passages on Wyclif, Langland, and the 
religious revival seem to me among Mr. White's best, but 
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surely it is a vain task to try to interest anyone to-day in John 
Gower, the man who " reduced dullness to the precision of a 
science," and it is hardly wise to give to him almost as much 
space as to Chaucer, unless indeed this be a shrewd device 
to reconcile us to the next digression on " the general con- 
dition of Europe" which occupies considerably more space 
than either Chaucer or Gower and is an excellent, thought- 
ful, and helpful summary. But is the " philosophy of litera- 
ture " a history of culture and civilization ? And if it is 
either, why do we need to linger over Lydgate and Occleve 
before discussing "the quintessence of the middle ages" 
from 1460 to 1 5 10? About this last Mr. White has written 
a long and very interesting chapter, in which there are a 
few scattered allusions to what passed for literature in Eng- 
land in those days, and a very appreciative treatment of 
Malory's " Morte d' Arthur," a work that has literary merits 
of its own apart from those that it borrows from the Arthurian 
cycle. But here his " philosophy " betrays Mr. White to a 
hardy conclusion. Because the love-crazed Tristram is found 
naked in the forest, (Bk. ix. 21 ) in a passage which Mr. White 
regards as of rare beauty though it seems to me to be in its 
form decidedly clumsy, we are asked to infer that the Eng- 
lish perceived " the beauty of the nude male form and that 
therefore it is somewhat remarkable that that generation 
gave birth to nofine painting or sculpture." I have paused 
to cite this because it shows the reduclio ad absurdum of 
"literary philosophy." Because Malory reproduces in an 
awkward manner a trait of a French romance derived os- 
tensibly from a Latin-Celtic source, therefore the philosopher 
concludes that the English people ought to share the senti- 
ments such a trait implies. Mr. White is in good company. 
He is doing only what Taine has done before him, but they 
both attempt something for times of which we know very 
little which if it were attempted for our own times, of which 
we know most, we should immediately perceive to be a 
futile task. All this, however, by no means implies that Mr. 
White's chapter is not interesting and valuable, but only il- 
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lustrates how and why it is not, because it cannot be, that 
ignis fatuus a philosophy of literature. 

Our philosopic outline has now reached the Reforma- 
tion of whose political and moral aspects on the continent 
and in England Mr. White gives a clear picture, which 
would be better if it were not too often interrupted by allu- 
sions to literary matters that seem hardly to belong to the 
study which is designed to illustrate them. I have endeavored 
by a sort of rough measurement of the subjects in this last 
chapter to see how a "philosophy of English literature" is 
to be compounded. Of its fifty-eight pages, twenty-seven 
do not relate directly to books at all, eleven treat of Ital- 
ian, French, and Spanish literature, four others of French 
and German theology, six of English theology, and ten of 
other English books, not all of them hy any means litera- 
ture. Once more I do not say that this chapter and this 
whole book are not interesting and valuable, but it is as a 
sketch of European culture, as a history of the evolution of 
European ideas and ideals ; and the real merit of the book 
is masked rather than heightened by its effort to bring all 
these elements into what must often seem forced relations 
to a literature which in the main, and for the greater part 
of the period covered, is less interesting and less significant 
than they. 

Mr. White's book shows very wide reading, an astonish- 
ing variety of information, and a fund of suggestiveness, so 
that one may almost venture the paradox that he who brings 
to the book the widest knowledge will carry away the most 
profit from his reading, especially as neither author nor 
publisher has seen fit to provide the book with a table of con- 
tents or an index. Its chief fault, to my mind, lies in the 
fundamental conception of the purpose and methods of lit- 
erary study, and it is just because Mr. White's book is so 
good of its kind that it furnishes an excellent occasion to 
discuss matters far more important than the merits of a 
single book, however excellent. 

What is the purpose of literary study, or to narrow the 
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question somewhat, what is the purpose of collegiate liter- 
ary study? Mr. White would have it philosophic, that is, 
if I understand him, he would have the study of books 
serve as an aid to the study of the history of the evolution 
of the human mind. Others would have it historic, or rather 
chronologically pragmatic. This humble, not to say grov- 
elling, conception of literary study is that of most school 
and college text-books. I am glad to think that it is as 
foreign to Mr. White's mind as it is to mine. To learn titles 
and dates, as most of us have done, and stop there, is about 
as unprofitable occupation for the human brain as that brain 
in its cultus of futility has yet conceived. To rescue literary 
study from this slough is Mr. White's effort as well as that 
of my critical fellows and in this struggle with Philistia we 
welcome any ally with aspirations for the humane life. 

This aim, it seems to me, is the highest function of 

criticism, that which gives it its nobility and makes the 

critic's office a moral trust. We shall all be helped by a 

courteous frankness. Our task will not be easy nor brief. 

Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens, 

but we shall fight with more heart if we fight shoulder to 
shoulder and not as solitary pickets. 

Mr. White would treat literature as a science ; I would 
treat it as an art, or rather as a group of arts, and I 
would bend its study in the main to the eduction of the aes- 
thetic faculty. I would have the student see first wherein 
his enjoyment lies, and then I would have him trace the 
gradual steps by which each genre has gained its present 
power to convey that enjoyment. And behind this I would 
try to teach him to distinguish the individualistic element 
in each great poet's work that sets it apart from that of his 
perhaps equally skilled fellows. For this purpose I should 
distinguish the genres in literature ; I should assume, for 
instance, that the lyric temperament was of such a nature 
that lyric poets of all ages and nations would have more 
affinity with each other than any of them would be likely to 
have, let us say, with their contemporary historians. I 
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should expect to learn more about the nature of the songs 
of Burns, to penetrate more deeply into the secret of their 
charm, and to attune my mind to more exquisite enjoyment 
of their beauty, by a study of the songs of Shakspere or 
even of Marot and Anacreon, than by investigating the 
domestic architecture and excise laws of Scotland or even 
its contemporary philosophy. It is quite true that a writer's 
environment almost always influences his work and ex- 
plains or illustrates some of its aspects. It helps our enjoy- 
ment and we ought not to neglect it. But we must keep it 
in its place, which is the second not the first, just as micro- 
scopic philology in its place is a precious light to the liter- 
ary critic, and beyond that sphere a distorting shadow. Its 
Atalanta's apple must not divert us from the great goal of 
the literary race, the upbuilding of the humane life. And 
those whose duty and privilege it is to labor for the promo- 
tion of that humane life among young men should make 
history, philosophy, philology, and all things else, labor to- 
gether to teach those young minds first of all to perceive 
and love the beautiful, for from that rich bosom they will 
draw a philosophy of life that will be more precious to them 
than any philosophy of literature can be. 

Benjamin W. Wells. 



